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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INYO AND LOS ANGELES 
LEAVE LATEST AGREEMENT IN LIMBO. 


It came as no surprise that -when Inyo 
County finally asked for something meaning¬ 
ful in an agreement , DWP officials talked. 
When the original agreement concepts were 
released about five months ago, Los Angeles 
officials must have thought they had it 
made. But an angry Inyo public and a 
thoughtful grand jury gave. Inyo’s official¬ 
dom cause to think twice. 

News-Letter has learned through reli¬ 
able news sources that Inyo County asked 
Los Angeles to exhaust all its other water 
supplies before pumping more of the Owens 
Valley groundwater, as allowed in the agree¬ 
ment pumping table. Los Angeles does have 
water available through the Metropolitan 
Water District, the San Fernando under¬ 
ground, and t hrough : water conservation. 
Apparently, DWP officials haughtily refused 
to concede even that much in the so-called 
joint water management agreement. It was the 
Inyo publics strong opposition to the ori¬ 
ginal agreement which prompted county 
attorneys to include meaningful requirements 
in the rewritten document. Public opposi¬ 
tion had also been roused by the way Inyo 
officials handled the agreement in past 
months. 

In a series of secret negotiations, 

Inyo and L.A. officials supposedly talked 
about joint management of Inyo 1 s ground- 
water. The resulting agreement concepts, 
however, still gave Los Angeles the upper 
hand. For some reason, nearly all of Inyo’s 
officials seemed convinced that the agree¬ 
ment as presented should be signed. 

The real clients in any legal dealings 
with Los Angeles, the people of Inyo County, 
were alienated from the negotiation process 
and kept in the dark. Suddenly, many members 
of the community who had remained silent in 


the past became vocal against the agreement, 
and particularly against Inyo’s own leaders 
who insisted on covering up their dealings 
with Los Angeles. Inyo’s officials succeeded 
in turning their own constituents 
against them by using the same tac¬ 
tics that Los Angeles has long used 
against the Owens Valley. 

Those who examined the agree¬ 
ment concepts closely saw immediate¬ 
ly that the document amounted to a 
cheap buy-off for Los Angeles and an 
uncertain future for the Owens Valley. The 
element which disturbed many people was the 
pumping table in the agreement. If Inyo and 
Los Angeles fail to agree on a pumping pro¬ 
gram every year, they would resort to that 
table. If that happened, DWP could pump 
more water than the current court-imposed 
limit on groundwater pumping allows. Origi¬ 
nally, the safeguards attached to that table 
were not much more than a few weakly-phrased 
bureaucratic understandings which offered 

(Continued on page 2) 


INGENIOUS 

INVENTION 

It all started with an alarm clock that 
says "cock-a- doodle -do." From that humble 
beginning developed a unique electronic in¬ 
vention, which promises to bring sorely 
needed industry and jobs to Inyo County. 

The invention is a new way to repro¬ 
duce sound by using a computer chip along 
with other electronics. Steve Rapp of Bishop 
created the process after Jim Young of Lone 
Pine prompted him with an idea. Young, who 
came to this area about five years ago, 
wanted to develop a clock that could do more 
than just ring or buzz. He created the 
f, Rooster Barn Clock.” On cue, a rooster 
comes out of a barn and actually crows. 

Young called Steve Rapp with his idea and 
wanted to know if Rapp could develop a com¬ 
puter chip to accomplish the cock-a-doodle- 
do, 

n We figured out a method to reduce the 
memory space by 900 times," said Rapp, "and 

(Continued on page 7) 
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AGREEMENT (Continued from page 1) 
no real protection to the valley. 

News sources close to the agreement 
dealings revealed that when Inyo toughened 
up the language surrounding the pumping 
table, DWP refused. L.A. officials were 
undoubtedly hoping that the original agree¬ 
ment concepts would slide right through. 

They had launched a media blitz in Southern 
California, boasting that an "agreement has 
been reached with the Owens Valley." That 
message appeared in Southland newspapers, 
in a publication for attorneys called "Daily 
Journal," and in a magazine produced by the 
Metropolitan Water District. 

Inyo's Special Legal Counsel Tony Ross- 
man presented that magazine to the Inyo 
board, warning the supervisors that L.A. 
wanted everyone to believe that agreement 
was already accomplished and if Inyo tried 
to make changes, DWP would accuse the county 
of backing out of the agreement. That may 
yet happen. L.A. officials think ahead, and 
they have the political savvy to manipulate 
situations in their favor. 

When Rossman brought up this possibi¬ 
lity, he was lambasted by one Inyo super¬ 
visor in a closed session. But it appears 
that Rossman ? s views may have prevailed. 

Our sources indicate that in the second 
writing of the agreement, Inyo f s lawyers 
inserted some protection. According to our 
sources, the draft agreement from Iryo de¬ 
manded that L.A. use all other possible 
sources of water before going to the pumping 
table. It appears that when Inyo tried to 
strengthen the agreement by making this 
clear, DWP suddenly stiffened and it was 
back to the negotiation table. 


It's unclear just what there was to 
negotiate. Supervisor Bob Bremmer stated in 
a public meeting that when the agreement was 
written in final form it was his belief 
that it would clearly require Los Angeles to 
use its MWD water, its San Fernando Valley 
sources, and water conservation. Rossman 
said that if the supervisors have that re¬ 
solve, they can get a good agreement. Under 
that kind of agreement, Inyo would yield to 
increased groundwater pumping only after DWP 
exhausts all of its other sources. But it 
appears L.A. wants more that that. They 
still want the upper hand to exploit its 
cheapest water source—the Owens Valley. 

Inyo and Los Angeles planned to head 
back to the negotiating table on February 
13th. The Inyo supervisors still refused to 
release the draft agreement to the public, 
in spite of continued requests to do so. 
Cloaked in secrecy, the agreement process 
remained inaccessible to the Inyo people. 

But it appeared that public pressure at 
least caused Inyo's officials to ask for 
something meaningful. 

Regardless of which way the agreement 
goes at this point, Inyo's officials have 
already engendered public mistrust. Things 
will never be quite the same and the people 
may have a hard time believing in their 
elected and appointed representatives. The 
public heat got especially uncomfortable for 
County Counsel Denis N^rers who placed him¬ 
self between the supervisors and the public. 
Myers had publicly argued with people oppo¬ 
sing the agreement, and continued to pro¬ 
tect the supervisors* habit of keeping 
negotiations in secret meetings.. 

(Continued on oaqe 8) 
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Topaz Lodge will give away a new 
rod and reel, or $1 per ounce for the biggest 
Rainbow or German Brown trout caught in Topaz Lake 
each week , The Derby will culminate in an end-of-the-contest drawing 
for the Grand Prizes of $1000, $500, or $250 on Saturday, April 28th . Whether you 
fish or not, you* 11 always enjoy Topaz Lodge hospitality - excellent dining , 
accomodations, and Nevada-style fun[ 

For more information on the Topaz Trout Derby call Topaz Lodge at (702) 266-3338 . 


A PLACE FOR THE FAMILY TO HAVE FUN l 

At Topaz Lodge there*s a special 
room for the kids f filled with all 
of the latest in video games. 



LODGE- 


Highway 395 

at Topaz Lake 
























THE GRKND JURY’S REPOST 


THOUGH A THORN IN THE SIDES OF SOME INYO 
OFFICIALS, THE GRAND JURY'S INTERIM RE¬ 
PORT TOUCHES ON ISSUES THAT CONCERN MANY 
OWENS VALLEY CITIZENS. 

When twelve or more people come to¬ 
gether in a grand jury to examine public 
issues, something special happens. A certain 
wisdom emerges as those individuals hammer 
out common perceptions. It's a true test of 
human relations for all involved, and the 
result usually represents a genuine commu¬ 
nity concern. Superior Court Judge Don 
Chapman once called the grand jury system 
the highest form of democracy. Indeed, the 
19 people chosen to sit on a grand jury be¬ 
come direct representatives of the public 
with the power to investigate local govern¬ 
ment. 

The jurors are a kind of microcosm of 
the county community. This year's grand 
jury put down on paper the very concerns 
.that were voiced by the public but ignored 
by the officials. Of course, Inyo's offi¬ 
cialdom predictably attacked the jurors' 
integrity. On the other hand, the jurors 
praised the officials when they could and 
criticised only when necessary. 

Inyo County Counsel Dennis Myers asked 
Judge Chapman to restrain the jurors from 
investigating the water agreement. Mirers 
has complained bitterly about the grand 
jury conducting secret sessions, even 
though he is himself fond of calling secret 
meetings of the Board of Supervisors. 

The grand jury has great latitude in 
its ability to investigate an issue and 
arrive at a conclusion. This year's jury had 
many things to say about the whole process 
surrounding the negotiation of the DWP 
agreement. The bottom line was that the 
jurors chose to "monitor the county of 
Inyo's efforts to negotiate an agreement." 

They're still watching to see if the 
officials behave any better if new public 
hearings come up over the latest draft 
agreement. The jury called the supervisors 
and water commissioners on their high¬ 
handed treatment of the people: 
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It was that patronizing attitude of 
Inyo's officials that stung so many members 
of the public. Inyo people have long re¬ 
sented such treatment from the City of Los 
Angeles; coming from their own officials, it 
hurt even more. Sadly, after the grand jury 
report came out, some officials denied 
treating Inyo citizens with disrespect. 

Only a few short minutes after such protesta¬ 
tions t those same officials rudely tried to 
hush up the flow of public questioning and 
information at the Water Commission meeting 


in late January. 

From the start of negotiations on the 
agreement, officials have nervously kept 
everything secret and hidden from the public. 
The Inyo people waited for their representa¬ 
tives to ask their opinion. They waited for 
an open-minded exchange of ideas and infor¬ 
mation on the agreement. The attitude of 
the supervisors was revealed not by what they 
said, but by the fact that they refused to 
say much of anything to the public. They 
wanted that agreement to slide through with 
no questions asked. 

The jurors touched on this basic issue: 
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The jurors called it "poor public rela¬ 
tions." The grand jurors looked deeper and 
discovered that Inyo's officials had more or 
less blundered into what has turned out to 
be a crucial negotiation period. Hat in 
hand, Inyo officials forgot to pick a leader 
to charge up to the bargaining table with 
the intent of winning something. 

The grand jurors called it an attitude 
of "this is the best we can get" instead of 
"this is acceptable." It appears that the 
people of Inyo, as evidenced through the 
grand jury and public opinion, want to es¬ 
cape the role of servant to Los Angeles's 
master. Some believe Inyo can stand as an 
equal at bargaining time. Inyo's Special 
Legal Counsel Tony Rossman has long believed 
that Inyo has a good chance to legalize its 
groundwater ordinance. But, as the grand 
jury pointed out, the supervisors excluded 
Rossman from the negotiations. The grand 
jury considered that decision "a serious 
error in judgement." 

The grand jury's final assessment: 



The jurors attack the pumping table in 
the agreement, the loose language in the 
agreement, and the fact that Inyo's officials 
have failed to address the question of the 
environmental impact of the agreement on the 
Owens Valley. 

In recent years, Beards of Supervisors 
have scoffed at grand jury reports. But the 
jurors do represent a cross-section of the 
voter community, the ones who elect super¬ 
visors and defeat them. 
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One of the Great Basin Founda¬ 
tion* s primary areas of concern 
right now is the Panamint Dunes 
where a series of eerie rock forma¬ 
tions have Been located, spread 
over huge distances. When seen from 
the ground, there is no apparent 
pattern to the rock placements, hut 
aerial views (such as those shown 
in these photos) reveal that the 
ancient artists may have been try¬ 
ing to "paint" large-scale rock 
pictures. Which, of course, brings 
up the unsettling question of 
whether the early artists were 
guided somehow ty airborne helpers. 
However the rocks got there, the 
foundation is most interested in 
preserving them for future study. 

But the Bureau of Land Management 
mnts to open the area to off-road 
vehicles, more commonly known as 
dune buggies, motorcycles, and 
four-wheel drives. "We’ve done a 
survey and know there are a vast 
number of cultural resources there," 
says Clark Brott, director of GBF. 
"Ws’re still battling BLM, trying 
to keep them from opening it up, but 
I imagine they will go ahead with 
their plans to open it and the Sierra 
Club will go ahead with its plans to 
sue BLM over it." 
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Scientists Look 
at Littie Lake 

G.B.F. PRESERVES LAND FOR ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY 


At a fenced-off 
area just north of 
Little Lake on 
Highway 395 and pro¬ 
tected by the Great 
Basin Foundation, 

"the potential is 
great fojr decipher¬ 
ing the past 10,000 
years or more." 


Just when you think you know every crack 
in the pavement between Bishop and Los An¬ 
geles, a surprise crops up. 

On that tiring and sometimes tedious 
journey up or down Highway 395, just north of 
the pink monument known as Little Lake Hotel, 
take a look to the east. Besides the thou¬ 
sands of ducks bobbing placidly on the Little 
Lake, you may notice the chain link fence, 
the wind sock of an airstrip just beyond, and 
the large "Keep Out" signs of the Great Basin 
Foundation. 

The Great Basin Foundation? What goes on 
there ? 

It seems that mildly curious motorists 
aren’t the only ones wondering. Even the 
director of the Great Basin Foundation wasn’t 
too sure when we called to inquire. 

In a nutshell, the fenced, 500 -acre com¬ 
pound doesn’t belong to the Great Basin Foun¬ 
dation. It belongs to the Los Angeles Duck 
Club, which reportedly uses the area as a 
carefully controlled private hunting ground 
and qua si-wildlife preserve. 

But according to Clark Brott, director 
of the Great Basin Foundation, his organiza¬ 
tion’s founder, Dr. Emma Lou Davis, worked 
out an agreement with the duck club because 
the area is rich, it seems, in archaeological 
and anthropological materials. 

Dr. Davis has spent over 20 years of her 
life working in the China Lake, Panamint Lake 
Little Lake region trying to learn as much as 
possible about the people and conditions that 
existed before us. According to Brott, the 
doctor established the Great Basin Foundation 
back in 1975 to carry on her work. She alsp 
started a trust fund for the non-profit re¬ 
search and public information organization. 
Now Dr. Davis is in failing health, but a 
small staff of nine scientists and other 
workers carry on her efforts, doing every 
thing from studying fossils to doing battle 
with BLM over off-road vehicle use in the 
Panamint area where they are also trying to 


protect valuable archaeological sites. 

Says archaeologist Dan McCarhty of the 
GBF staff: "Dr. Davis knew it (Little Lake) 
was an important archaeological district with 
a number of things that can and should be 
studied. She went to talk to the owners of 
the duck club to ask their help to preserve 
and not destroy any resources. They were very 
sympathetic and gave us permission." 

But once the foundation gained that per¬ 
mission and the protection it sought, not a 
great deal of research has gone on at Little 

.Lake. The foundation maintains no permanent 
facilities at the duck club property, so 
most often scientists will visit the area 
briefly, then take samples back to their 
laboratories for study. 

Brott says that most of the work at 
Little Lake has been done in the area of 
paleoclimatology. In layman’s terms,that 
means studying ancient sediments and fossils 
to determine what went on with the climate 
and the inhabitants of Little Lake thousands 
of years ago. The scientists are mainly con¬ 
cerned with the Pleistocene Era, 10,000 to 
100,000 years ago, when man first inhabited 
the region. And no, contrary to popular 
legend, the Little Lake Hotel did not pro¬ 
vide shelter for those ancient Inyoans. 

But according to Brott, what scientists 
have found is that the early inhabitants did 
establish a number of "workshops" near Little 
Lake. "All stone Age peoples liked glassy 
stones like obsidian, and where they found it 
is where they would set up workshops and make 
their tools." By studying these rock "quar¬ 
ries," the scientists can determine how the 
tools were made and used. 

A number of petroglyphs and other rock 
art have also been discovered in the area. 

Ani by taking core samples from the bottom 
of the lake, even more has been learned. 

"The lake becomes a gauge of the past," says 
Brott. "It can tell you environmental condi- 

(Continued on page 8) 










THE HOMEOWNER'S BILL OF RIGHTS / L.A.'S 
CHARTER AMENDMENT ON THE BACK BURNER / 
HYPNOSIS—NEW MENTAL HEALTH TOOL 


If someone breaks into your home , 
threatens you -with a gun, and you shoot him, 
you are the one who will have to prove that 
you acted in self defense. Nkny have actu¬ 
ally gone to jail for shooting an intruder. 

Inyo County’s State Senator H.L. 
Richardson wants to change that. He intro¬ 
duced legislation which he calls "the Home¬ 
owners* Bill of Rights." The bill states that 
the burden of proof in an intruder situation 
does not lie on the homeowner, as it has in 
the past. Richardson’s bill won overwhelming 
support in the Senate, but its fate is un¬ 
certain in the Assembly. 

Richardson, who is very pro ’’right to 
bear arms," said the law has been remiss in 
its failure to protect the homeowner. The 
republican senator said there is no reason 
for anyone to intrude into a home without 
saying who they are and why they are there. 

Richardson is also circulating peti¬ 
tions for a ballot issue in November that 
would give the people of California the op¬ 
portunity to include the right to bear arms 
in the State Constitution. 

Is there such a thing as the right to 
reasonable water rates? Many Inyo people 
were looking forward to just that when Los 
Angeles City Councilwoman Joan Flores intro¬ 
duced an amendment to the Los Angeles City 
Charter. 

That amendment would allow places like 
the Owens Valley to be charged less for 
rater than the City of Los Angeles. It 
sounded like the answer to Inyo’s water rate 
problems. Metered rates.have forced many 
people in the valley to stop watering and 
to let their trees and lawns die. It was 
hoped that Ms. Flores’s amendment would go 
on the ballot in June. 

But when Inyo and Los Angeles officials 
started to huddle in closed session to nego¬ 
tiate an agreement, that City Council amend¬ 
ment was put on hold. The agreement situa¬ 
tion has obviously done more harm than good 
thus far. 

Inyo’s Water Commissioners, seemingly 
bent on getting the agreement passed, did at 
least take steps to renew the L.A. City 
Council charter amendment. They voted to 
send a letter to the L.A. City Council, re¬ 
questing that they continue to pursue the 
a me ndme nt. 

The provisions for reduced water rates 
in the proposed agreement are only for three 
or five years, then it’s back to full 
metered rates. The reductions offered in 
the agreement proposal still leave Inyo 
property owners paying far more than they 
did before DWP installed the meters. 

Hypnosis is a practice that has been 
relegated to stage performances , treatment 
of severe psychological problems, and even 
some law enforcement work to help witnesses 
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remember what they saw at the scene of a 
crime. 

Now, mental health therapists in Inyo 
and Mono Counties will use that technique in 
conjunction with psychotherapy and to help 
people quit smoking and lose weight. Thera¬ 
pists from both counties’ Mental Health De¬ 
partments recently took part in a five day 
training session with a professional hypno¬ 
tist. Of course, the technique will only be 
used if patients want to try it. It is be¬ 
lieved, though, that post-hypnotic sugges¬ 
tion can help those plagued with nagging 
psychological disorders, or whose lives are 
torn by uncontrolable habits like smoking 
and over-eating. 

Local doctors, dentists, and other pro¬ 
fessionals also took advantage of the train¬ 
ing session, Nhny people still have appre¬ 
hensions about hypnosis, about giving up 
control, so therapists may not be able to 
use their new found knowledge much right 
away. But at least it’s an alternative if 
all else fails. 

-*- 

Controversial Mono County Superior 
Court Judge Harry Roberts is in the news 
again. Roberts, who can claim a long and 
illustrius career in the legal business, has 
in recent years fallen under criticism. 

First the State Supreme Court publicly rep¬ 
rimanded him for his behavior in the court¬ 
room, then he appeared as one of the ten 
worst judges in California Magazine . Now a 
Mammoth Lakes attorney is suing the judge 
for slander. 

Attorney Clark Vaughn claims that Judge 
Roberts, apparently angered that Vaughn’s 
associate had disqualified him from a public 
defender case in Mono County, loudly criti¬ 
cized Vaughn’s handling of a specific case. 
Vaughn claims that Judge Roberts, in the 
presence of Mono District Attorney Ed Denton 
and others, loudly proclaimed that ’’Clark 
Vaughn is dishonest and incompetent, and I 
wouldn’t let him represent me on a dog bite 
case.” Vaughn says the judge shouted this 
loud enough for many to hear, and calls it 
obvious slander. Vaughn said that since 
Roberts was disqualified from the case in 
question, it is very doubtful he has any 
right to handle any part of it. 

Seems Roberts was upset by the bill that 
Vaughn’s firm sent Mono County on the Public 
Defender case he had been appointed to handle. 
Then, according to Vaughn, Roberts began to 
criticize the way Vaughn’s firm had handled 
it. 

Roberts won’t comment. Vaughn wants 
$200,000 in damages. 

-*- 

New county regulations that translate 
into a more than ten-fold jump in digging 
and trenching fees my mean no cable tele¬ 
vision service for some of the remote areas 
around Lone Pine. 

Ruty Branson of Lone Pine Cable Tele¬ 
vision told News-Letter that her tiny, 500- 
subscriber system used to pay Inyo County a 
flat $50 annual fee which allowed their 
workers to do necessary digging to install 
or repair TV cable. Unlike the valley’s 
other cable service, Lone Pine runs all 
their cable underground, not on telephone 

(Continued on page 8) 












CHIP (Continued from page 1) 
still create high fidelity sound." It was 
the rooster idea that instigated the inven¬ 
tion, but Rapp and others saw the potential 
of this new computer chip. 

Young is president and chairman of the 
board of Sound Reproduction Systems, Inc., 
which includes a number of local stock¬ 
holders, The corporation develops and mar¬ 
kets the new computer chip. Young says that 
Sound Reproduction will "always work on 
research and development. Computer techno¬ 
logy changes quickly." The firm has a "net¬ 
work of expertise": a laboratory in Santa 
Monica, an outfit in Bakersfield, and Steve 
Rapp in Bishop. 

Young revealed that the corporation 
wants to bring part of its operation to 
Wilder Electronics in Independence. Rapp had 
said that Infinite Memory Systems of Bakers¬ 
field may make arrangements to expand 
Wilder’s business to accomodate electronic 
assembly work. 

"You hear a lot about Hong Kong and 
Taiwan," said Young, "but the.quality of 
American technology is actually better. Most 
don’t know that. We want to keep our product 
in the United States. Companies all over the 
U.S. are looking into our product." He be¬ 
lieves that some Sound Reproductions acti¬ 
vities can spill over into the Owens Valley. 
"High technology comes to the high Sierra," 
quipped Young. "We’re talking about the 
possibility of two to three hundred workers 
here. We’re just as capable of assembling 
our product here as anywhere else." 

Young feels strongly about American 
production. He said the only question is 
"can we compete with Chinese labor?” 

Workers in China demand much less in wages 
than U.S. employees. The production cost of 
the computer chip, however, is not so criti¬ 
cal. Young pointed out that companies inter¬ 
ested in buying such a sophisticated article 
will not quibble over an extra $10,000 in 
costs. 

According to Rapp, a company in Hawaii 
has ordered 750 computer chip units per 
month for use in mini-computers. The firm in 
Bakersfield will use the inventive chips in 
telecommunications systems and satellite 
systems. 

The possibilities seem endless. Rapp, 
who owns Sierra Security Systems and Tele¬ 
communications in Bishop, has shed the iden¬ 
tity of an unassuming businessman to emerge 
as an inventor. That’s a big distinction 
anywhere, but especially in the Eastern 
Sierra. 


With mild excitement, Rapp explains his 
creation to those who want to learn. The 
stockholders were impressed, and big busi¬ 
ness nay want to get in on the invention. 
Magic Mountain wants a look at the new chip. 
For that amusement center, Rapp’s wonder 
chip can provide sound reproduction more 
simply than the tape recorders it would re¬ 
place . 



The inventor hopes the biggest amuse¬ 
ment center of all—Disneyland—will take 
an interest in the chip. After all, sound 
reprodiction makes up a key part of the 
magic of Disneyland. 

It all started with that cooky crowing 
alarm clock. First an idea, then an inven¬ 
tion, now a corporation that can make mil¬ 
lions and hopefully share its prosperity 
with Inyo County. 


WE’RE , 

FIGHTING FOR T 
YOUR LIFE 

American 
Heart Association 
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NEWS BRIEFS (Continued from page 6) 
and power poles overhead. 

But when she reapplied for her 1984 
permit, Mrs, Branson said she was shocked to 
learn that the fee is now $500 per year in 
addition to a charge of 10 cents per foot 
that is dug. 

For the tiny cable company, which was 
planning substantial renovations plus new 
installations on parts of the Indian reser¬ 
vation and in the Alabama Hills, the new 
fees were staggering. "There's no way a 
little system like this can pay that rate,” 
says Mrs. Branson. "We'd have to charge 
(our customers) a big installation fee to 
pay for it, so now we're really considering 
not taking cable into the Alabama Hills. 

There are many two acre lots there where it 
just wouldn't pay to lay that much cable.” 

Mrs. Branson was equally livid over 
finding out about the new fees almost by 
accident. "Why weren't we notified of this?” 
she asked. ”l have copies of all the super¬ 
visors minutes sent to me and I didn't see 
anything about this.” 

Public Works Director Paul Fillebrown, 
recently transplanted from Mono County, 
says there were two hearings on the ordi¬ 
nance and the supervisors approved it by a 
resolution on January 10th. He stands by 
the new fee system as completely justified. 
"We decided it was about time to formalize 
the fee structure,” he said. "It takes a 
lot of our time to inspect these projects, 
travel to and from them, and complete the 
necessary paper work. The amount we were 
getting just didn't cover our costs. We 
found lots of cases where people didn't put 
things tack correctly and it meant a lot of 
inspector's time. We feel it's a justifiable 
change. If they went anywhere else, they'd 
find fees are a lot steeper. I just can't 
see how a dime a foot is that significant.” 

Significance, like beauty, is evidently 
in the eye of the beholder. ■ 

G.B.F. (Continued from page 5) 
tions in a great layer-cake fashion.” 

The man who has done the most layer-cake 
studying isn't related to the Great Basin 
Foundation at all. He's paleoclimatologist 
Dr. Peter Mehringer from the Department of 
Anthropology at Washington State University 
at Pullman. Dr. Mehringer says he did his 
work at Little Lake as a result of his 
aquaintance with Dr. Davis, the founder of 
GBF. 

”1 study climates of the Ice Age through 
fossil life,” said Dr. Mehringer. ”Little 
Lake is a very, very rich area archaeologi- 
cally.” 

While he hasn't been to Inyo County in 
several years, the work Dr. Mehringer did at 
Little Lake in the mid-70's involved taking 
core samples 11 meters long from beneath the 
lake itself. "Those samples took us back 
about 5,000 years, and by looking at things 
like pollen, algae and seed fossils, ue can 
get some notions as to the fluctuations of 
the climate. Pollen is practically inde¬ 
structible and the record is very detailed.” 

So what did Little Lake look like 5,000 
years ago? Before Los Angeles developed a 
thirst, the \ater of Inyo and Mono took a 
more natural course. 

"Owens Lake received its water from 
Mono Lake via the Owens River,” says Mehrin-. 
ger. "Little Lake was actually a continua¬ 
tion of the river bed that was at that time 
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the Owens River. From Owens Lake the water 
would flow all the way through a series of 
lakes from Little Lake, China Lake and even¬ 
tually down to the sink at Death Valley. 

"When the Owens River no longer flowed 
to China Lake, it formed Little Lake. The 
south end of the lake has an alluvial fan 
which formed a dam, but it wasn't much of a 
dam. Little Lake ms never much bigger than 
it is today because the height of that fan 
tells us it couldn't have been higher than 
that (without overflowing).” 

Scientists have only scratched the sur¬ 
face, if you will, of what areas like Little 
Lake have to tell about civilizations past. 
"I'd like to get back there sometime and do 
some more coring,” says Mehringer. "I did 
enough to see that the potential is great 
for deciphering the past 10,000 years or 
more." 

The data Dr. Mehringer gathered on the 
area has been published in a 1978 book 
edited by Dr. Emma Lou Davis entitled "An¬ 
cient Californians: Rancho LaBrea Hunters of 
the Mojave Lakes Country.” And perhaps the 
most detailed report on the archaeology of 
the area can be found in a 1957 document 
from the Southwest Museum entitled "Pinto 
Site at Little Lake” by M.R. Harrington, in 
which the author describes an ancient village 
he excavated there. 

So next time you're motoring on Highway 
395 near Little Lake, take a look to the 
east and think of it not as repetitive desert 
scenery, but as a gateway to the past. There 
should be no problem staying awake to Los 
Angeles. 


AGREEMENT (Continued from page 2) 

The Owens Valley Committee sent Myers 
a letter demanding the release of the agree¬ 
ment document to the public and advising him 
to keep the supervisors out of closed 
sessions on the subject, Myers refused. 

Then it was learned that the harried County 
Counsel had applied for a job in Stanislaus 
County. The County Counsel there is resign¬ 
ing to go into private practice. Myers is 
one of ten lawyers set for interviews for 
the position. When asked why he was looking 
for a job elsewhere, Nfy-ers said,”I just 
wanted to see where my career was at so I 
sent out an application." He denied that the 
water issue or any other pressure in his 
office had prompted him to look for another 
job. 

Myers had not intended the supervisors 
to know about his job hunt. When he learrued 
that news of his application in Stanislaus 
County would go public, I^rers hurriedly 
called each supervisor. He had previously * 
asked the Inyo board to renew his contract 
for four years. They did so, but-only ten¬ 
tatively. layers had also filed a workmen's 
compensation claim against Iryo after suf¬ 
fering a severe heart attack last year. 

The County Counsel claims he doesn't 
really want to leave Inyo, though he will 
apparently go to the interviews in Stani¬ 
slaus. Inyo might just end up back in the 
courtroom with Los Angeles. That is, if 
Inyo's officials stick to their demands. 










by Clarence Benbrook 

Soap Suds: If "The World Turns" after 
the "Day After" we will "Search for Tomorrow" 
and have "One Life to Live" in "General Hos¬ 
pital" all the rest of the "Days of Our 
Lives," 

Drive safely—the life you save may be 
your own. The money you save will belong to 
the insurance company. 

The Polish government is planning sweep¬ 
ing economic, social and foreign policy 
changes. They’re going to sweep them all un¬ 
der Walesa’s rug. 

One of the strong beliefs of yesterday 
was that the world was flat. Now we know it’s 
flat "broke. 

The radicals of today are the democrats 
of tomorrow. 

A small bird from the Soviet Union has 
been spotted in Northern California. Even the 
birds are defecting. 

Iraqi forces use mustard gas to repel 
their Iranian foes. Khomeini counters ty 
furnishing hot dogs to his troops. 

Andropov takes a softer tone than Gro¬ 
myko’s blast. Gromyko i s an old "blastard" 
from way back. 

Mondale says Reagan intends to raise 
taxes. Vote for Whiter because he truthfully 
admits he’s going to raise them. 

Chief Justice Burger says it is our 
moral obligation to furnish schooling and 
work for criminals in our jails. Consider 
the moral obligation of the criminal to go to 
school, get work and keep out of jail. 

Writer says Reagan should retire and go 
out with a bang. That has already been tried, 
but he lived. 

Consumer groups failed in their effort 
to have the new artificial sweetener "Aspar¬ 
tame" removed from store shelves. Gosh! I’ve 
been taking it because I thought it was a 
new form of aspirin. 

President Reagan’s State of the Union 
address was answered by thirty minutes of 
live rebuttal from democrats. They would 
have taken up more time, but Reagan used up 
all their promises. 

U.S. government has spent $560 million 
on education research in the past twenty 
years. A few more million and they will 
probably find that education causes cancer. 

Roman Catholic Church may lose power in 
Italy. Church and state getting a divorce. 

It is amazing that people ^0 do not 
produce the necessities of life are the ones 
who get the highest pay. 

Olancha-Cartago area smothered in soda 
ash for two days, courtesy of the South Wind 
and the D. W.P. 

Alan Cranston says he’s a two issue can¬ 
didate; freeze nuclear weapons and have full 
employment. He’s a freeze-dried candidate. 
Freeze nukes and dry up unemployment. 

If they get you for tax evasion, use 
the "Twinkie Defense." 

Brazil is conducting research that will 
give it the capacity to produce nuclear 
weapons, courtesy of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and Uncle Sam’s bankers. 

California must realize that good 
schools cost money. Of course, so do the 


rotten ones. 

Forest Ranger in Colorado wants to 
throw man off property and return it to the 
people of the United States. Most bureau¬ 
crats are alike in most disrespects. 

Governor Hughs of Maryland calls for a 
freeze on hiring and income taxes. He might 
be indicted for unpolitical activities. 

In the Soviet Union psychic research is 
taken seriously at the highest levels. They 
want to stick a pin in a Reagan doll. 

If lawyers can be disbarred, why can’t 
a humorist be de-witted? 

Politicians are rational thinking and 
creative individuals, but only when they 
have to invent ways of keeping their jobs. 

Omie Mairs says the only reason he 
fired his caddy and bought a golf cart is 
that the golf cart can’t count. 

It is easier to fight for civil rights 
than it is to carry them out. 

A civilized cannibal is one who watches 
TV and will not eat a missionary on Friday. 

The budget cannot be reduced by word of 
mouth. 

Ask not what the bureaucrats can do for 
you, but what you can do for the bureaucracy. 

Politicians bleed for the poor before 
election and bleed them afterwards. 

"There is no trick to being a humorist 
when you have the whole government working 
for you."—Will Rogers. 
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IT WON'T JUST BE DWP'S TREES SUFFERING FROM A LACK 
OF WATER / WHO'S PULLING THE STRINGS OF INYO'S 
OFFICIALS? / MORE V.P.P.'S 


Who's kidding whom? It's no joke that 
DWP has a policy on dead trees. When the 
valley's trees, struggling to live with a 
shrinking underground water supply, finally 
grow brittle and die, DWP tidies up. 

Remember the grove that used to grow 
near the earthquake victims 1 graveyard at 
Lone Pine? It turned into a tree graveyard, 
but the remains of the once beautiful shade 
trees disappeared. 

The same thing happened at Big Pine, 
Independence, and points in between. Lately, 
we have received reports from people in the 
Southern Iryo communities that DWP has 
ordered its workers to whisk away the dead 
trees. 

After all, DWP's legacy to the Owens 
Valley—a forest of lifeless trees—amounts 
to an embarras sment. And so, with saws and 
axes, the embarrassments littering the valley 
floor disappear. 

The troubLe is more and more of the 
affected trees are on private property. 

Water diversions and groundwater pumping 
take a toll not just on DWP-owned land, 
but also on the locally owned property 
around it. That means our homes. 

Anti-DWP sentiment blooms in Bishop; 
a sense of humor sometimes puts things in 
proper perspective. It seems someone put 
together a simulated Ann Landers column and 
started passing it around Bishop. The column 
includes a letter written by a fictitious 
man who says he's got a problem. He has two 
brothers: one of them works for DWP and the 
other sits on death row awaiting execution 
for heinous crimes. The man says he has met 
and fallen in love with a wonderful woman. 

His question to Miss Landers? "Dear 
Ann," he writes, "I really love this woman, 
she's the right one for me. But I just don't 
know if I should tell her about my brother 
who works for DWP." 


And just a word in defense of the DWP 
workers in the Owens Valley. They're not 
the ones who make the decisions. It's the 
men and women in Los Angeles who pull our 
strings. 


Speaking of pulling strings, who has 
been jerking Inyo's officials around? That's 
what many have asked me. A number of Inyo 
people want to know why their supervisors 
insist on the latest DWP water agreement and 
why they refused for so long to show that 
agreement to the people. 
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The Inyo farm advisor Dean Smith riled 
more than a few when he made the statement 
that groundwater pumping has not harmed our 
environment. We got calls from people who 
said they resented Smith, who is employed by 
the University of California, making such 
statements and implying that the university 
agrees. Maybe the farm advisor should stick 
to pruning and forget politics. 

According to news sources outside of 
the courthouse, Supervisor Bob Bremmer wants 
to make sure that the DWP agreement never 
goes to the ballot. Our sources say that 
Bremmer wants no more public involvement in 
this issue. A couple of sources also told us 
that at one point Bremmer even privately 
threatened to cancel any more public hear¬ 
ings on the issue. 

-*- 

National news item: according to Cable 
News Network, the Reagan administration has 
been conducting secret nuclear bomb tests 
under Nevada. Wonder what that intense 
blasting will do to the underground there? 
Seems like keeping secrets from the public 
has special appeal among politicians these 
days. 

- *- 

VPP Department: Rich and Kathy White, 
members of the Independence Volunteer Fire 
Department, taught a CPR class not long ago 
in Bishop. Thanks to the two of them, some¬ 
thing like ten more people know a valuable 
life-saving technique. 

...MAY THE NEWS IN YOUR DAY BE GOOD NEWS 
EVERY DAY... 

Sincerely, 


The Whale Protection Fund 

CENTER FOR 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

1925 K STREET NW 
WASHINGTON D C 20006 
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"you* Only <Aom*~ Outnmd Q<U Company '' 


We invite you to 
compare our prices... 


SHORT GRAIN BROWN RICE 
LONG GRAIN BROWN RICE 
MILLER'S BRAN FLAKES 
RAW CERTIFIED MILK 
MAYA YOGURT 
RAW COTTAGE CHEESE 
RAW SHARP CHEDDAR 




45<t/LB 
54<t/LB 
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1.51/%GAL 
996/PINT 
1.26/PINT 
2.81/LB 

L veA.— 


872-5571 


192 W. Line 


Bishop 


For Fashionable Men and Women 

Jd)o n'*o fashions 

’ "In The CENTER Of Town" 

For the look that never 
goes out of style. 

Name Brands From Fun to Classics 

275 NorthMainSt., Bishop, CA93514 (619)873-3939 



A News Alternative 

The Inyo County News-Letter is published 
twice monthly at 536 North Edwards Street, 
Independence, California. 

Telephone: (619) 878-2582 

Leah Kirk, publisher 

Editorial Staff: 

John Heston Benett Kessler 
Marilyn Fisher 

All correspondence, including letters to 
the editor, should be mailed to P.O. Box 33, 
Independence, California 93526. 
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COMMERCIAL & RESIDENTIAL FLOORyREMODELING 
Tonopah, Mono County, Southern Inyo 


Hoover Vacuums 
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An experience in fine dining. 

Delicious gourmet foods 
and a Children's Menu. 

The Red Lyon Saloon 
has it's own bar menu. 
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